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Tue GREAT STATESMAN AND I. Page 55. 


THE STARRY FLAG; the ability of its owner to pay a just debt of 

oR, two hundred and fifty dollars. 
The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. “Now, Levi, we will go up and get some 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. dinner, and then I will attend to Dock’s case,” 

Ss said Ruel. 

CHAPTER: :¥: ‘*T think I shall not go up to the house yet 
LEVI FAIRFIELD’S CHAMBER. awhile. Uncle Nathan will give me fits if I 
LS gave Ruel Belcher such information.as | do.” : 
he needed in regard to Dock’s vessel, and| ‘No, he won’t: you must have your dinner.” 
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“If I don’t have it, this won’t be the first 
time I’ve gone without my dinner.” 

** Do you mean to say that your uncle would 
not give you your dinner?” 

‘Well, I sit down to the table sometimes 
when there isn’t enough on it for me, let alone 
three of us.” 

**T know he is mean.” 

‘Mean! That word isn’t big enough to say 
what you want ‘to on that subject,” replied 
Levi; withemphasis. ‘He would boil a wood- 
en skewer to get the grease out of it. I sup- 
pose, if I should starve to death, he would have 
the money that is corning to me.” 

** Of course he don’t meun anything of that 
sort.” 

**T don’t know that he does, but I don’t be- 
lieve he would cry his eyes out if I should dié 
to-night.” 

‘Perhaps not, but he wouldn’t do anything 
to help you off.” 

“T think he is doing it now. I don’t like to 
say much about it, but I don’t always get 
enough to eat. It is scrimp, scrimp, scrimp, 
from one year’s end to the other. I’ve stood 
this thing about as long as I’m going to. I 
mean to have a little money about me, and 
when there’s no meat on the bones at home, 
I’m going up to the eating-house, and have my 
dinner.” 

** Don’t you make it out a little worse than it 
is, Levi?” 

**No, sir! I haven’t told you half.” 

“ The folks always seem to live well enough 
when I've been here.” 

‘** Perhaps they do; but I’d like to have com- 
pany all the year round,” added Levi. 

“Tl inquire into this business before I go, 
Levi, if you will help me find Dock Vincent 
after dinner.” 

**T’ll be here when you come down.” 

**No, go up and have your dinner,” persist- 
ed Ruel. 

**T don’t want to make any trouble. If uncle 
Nathan will only let me alone, I will look out 
for myself.” 

** He will.” 

Levi was persuaded to go to the house, and 
in due time was helped to a small portion of 
the “‘ under side of the round; ” and the young 
fisherman thought it was a great deal tougher 
where there was none, as his experience fully 
demonstrated.. Ruel was in a hurry, and noth- 
ing was said about the affray in the kitchen; it 

_ was left till the more important business of the 
day had been disposed of. 

After dinner Levi showed Ruel where to find 
his debtor, and he found him; but Dock de- 
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clined to pay. A lawyer was obtained, a writ 
issued, and Dock’s vessel was duly attached, 
just as he was on the point of starting for 
Gloucester, where he was going to load a 
freight for Boston. Dock was mad; he was in 
danger of losing a profitable job; and, about 
five in the afternoon, he paid the debt and sailed 
for his destined port. When Ruel had the 
money in his pocket, he found it was too late to 
return to Salem that night, and he was com- 
pelled to accept the hospitality of his brother- 
in-law. 

Levi had no opportunity to visit Gloucester 
and buy The Starry Flag that day, but he de- 
termined to get up before daylight the next 
morning, and walk over, so as to have the ad- 
vantage of the tide in going down the bay. 

** Have you talked to that boy, Ruel?” said 
uncle Nathan, after supper. 

‘* Yes, I said something to him,” replied the 
brother-in-law, glancing at Levi. 

“He needs seein to; he’s got so we can’t do 
nothin with him,” added the guardian, sternly. 
‘“‘He finds fault with his victuals, wants to 
dress up like a dandy, and tips the table over.” 

‘“‘T didn’t tip it over,” said Levi, as calmly as 
he could. 

“Don’t tell me!” 

“ Well, I didn’t, uncle Nathan,” 
the young fisherman, 

' “Don’t deny it again, sir. You know you 
did!” 

“You pushed me on it.” 

“Do you hear that, Ruel?” added uncle 
Nathan, appealing to the visitor. ‘‘ He con- 
tradicts me just as though I wan’t nobody. He 
don’t seem to know what a guardeen is for.” 

“*T think I do,” replied Levi, significantly. 

“That boy’s got twenty-one dollars in his 
pocket; and he won’t give it to me.” 

‘“* Let him have it, then,” laughed Ruel. 

*¢ Let him have it! ” exclaimed Mr. Fairfield, 
with an exhibition of something like horror on 
his skinny face. 

“Yes, let him have it. He is fifteen years 
old, and ought to know enough not to fool it 
away.” 

‘« He don’t.” 

““T only want it to buy some clothes,” added 
Levi. 

“ He don’t need no clothes. 
suit up stairs.” 

“Why don’t he wear it, then?” suggested 
Ruel. 

“‘Them’s his Sunday clothes.” 

‘“‘T want to put them on for every day,” added 
Levi. 

“To go a fishin and work in the dirt in!” 


protested 


He’s got a good 
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ejaculated Mrs. Fairfield. ‘‘ Sakes alive! what 
are we comin to!” 

‘«T want to wear them about town; I shall 
put on my old clothes to fish in,” said Levi. 

“You don’t need no clothes. Them you got 
on is good enough.” 

“I don’t think they are, Nathan,” added Ruel. 
“They are nothing but rags and tatters. He 
went down town with me to-day, and I’m free 
to say I was ashamed of his looks.” 

‘“‘ Well, he ought to put on his best clothes 
when we have company.” 

“J don’t know as I want to say anything 
more about it now,” said Ruel, glancing at 
Levi. ‘I see you don’t agree very well, and I 
don’t want to make things any worse.” 

““He’s a bad boy; I don’t know what he’s 
comin to, if somethin ain’t done,” added Mr. 
Fairfield. ‘‘To think he should keep that 
money when I told him to give it to me — me, 
his guardeen! ” 

““T guess I'll go to bed; I’m going to get up 
pretty early,” continued Levi, who saw that 
Ruel had something to say which he did not 
wish to say before him. 

“T don’t know as you’ve got room enough 
for me to-night,” suggested the visitor, who 
knew that there was no ‘‘ spare room” in the 
house. 

“Yes, we have, if you are willin to sleep with 
Levi. It’s a wide bed,” added Mrs. Fairfield. 


“O, yes, I can sleep with Levi, if he is will-. 


ing.” 

“You are welcome to sleep with me,” replied 
Levi. 

Uncle Nathan looked as though it did not 
make much difference whether he was willing 
or not, and Levi went to his room, leaving 
Ruel Belcher, whom he already regarded as 
his friend, to plead his cause before his uncle 
and aunt. } 

Ruel was faithful to the duty of the Hour. 
He knew Nathan Fairfield well enough to be- 
lieve that Levi, in his complaints, had uttered 
no more than the truth; and he was sorry to 
be compelled to acknowledge that his sister 
had adopted the views of her husband. He 
spoke very plainly of the boy’s affairs, and de- 
clared that he had a right to be supported in a 
manner correspondimg to his property. 

The guardian tistlied impatiently to the re- 


proof. He was angry that his brother-in-law, 
for whose use and benefit he had actually ex- 
pended twenty-five cents in the purchase of a 
slice of the “‘ under side of the round,” should 
presume to take part with the boy, and con- 
demn his guardian. It was impolite and un- 
grateful. 
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‘I’m saying what I do for your sake quite av 
much as for the boy’s,” ae “ws Ruel, when 
he found that his advice was uhgraciously re- 
ceived. 

“*You’re takin sides with the boy, and en- 
couragin him to treat me as he does,” replied 
Mr. Fairfield. 

‘Levi says he won’t stand this any longer; 
and if I know human nature, he won’t,” added 
Ruel. ‘ There’s fight in him, and he can make 
a good deal of trouble for you.” 

‘“* Sho!” exclaimed the matron, 

‘* He’s made trouble enough already,” added 
her husband. 

‘He can go to the probate court, or get some- 
body to do it for him; and if he can prove half 
he says, the judge would remove you so quick 
it would make your head swim,” added Ruel, 
decidedly. 

**'You don’t say!” ejaculated Mrs. Fairfield. 

*““T ain’t afeerd of nothin of that sort,” said 
Nathan. ‘He’s a bad boy. Why, he fit me 
like a tiger to-day.” 

‘‘ All this is none of my business; but I give 
it to you as my advice that you had better not 
meddle with him. If he earns any money, let 
him have it.” 

* Let him keep the twenty-one dollars?” 

“Yes; and see what he does with it. If he 
uses it well, let him have what he earns.” 

**Ruel Belcher, you don’t understand that 
boy!” said Nathan, impressively. ‘I tell you 
he’s a bad boy, and he’s goin to ruin as fast as 
he can go.” 

‘*Let him alone, and then we shall see. If 
he spends his earnings foolishly, if will be time 
enough to stop him then.” : 

‘* Fle’ll fool away every cent of that money.” 

“Wait and see. I think I’m about tired 
enough to go to bed now,” added Ruel, rising 
from his chair. ‘I’ve got considerable money 
about me, you know; do you think it will be 
safe?” 

‘*T s’pose it will be. There’s nobody here to 
steal it, unless Levi does; and I’m afeerd he 
ain’t none too good to do sich a thing.” 

**O, Levi is honest!” replied Ruel. 

**T hope he is,” added uncle Nathan. 

Ruel Belcher took a lamp and went up to the 
little, low, dingy chamber, which had served 
before Levi's advent into the family as a “‘ spare 
room,” though, since it had been devoted to 
the use of the ward, most of the furniture had 
been removed, or exchanged for meaner arti- 
cles from other parts of the house, 

“Asleep, Levi?” asked the guest, as he en« 
tered the room. 

“No, sir, not yet.” 
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‘* Well, I’ve been talking over your affairs 
with your uncle, and I hope you will have less 
reason to complain,” added Ruel—he hoped 
so, perhaps, but he hardly believed it would 
be so. 

“I’m much obliged to you, I’m sure,” an- 
swered Levi. ‘I only want what is fair and 
right. I’m willing to work for my board, 
though uncle Nathan has an allowance of three 
dollars a week for my support.” 

‘“«T know he does: be peaceable, Levi, if you 
can.” 

**T will; I don’t want to have any trouble.” 

“ve got considerable money about me, 
Levi; do you think it will be safe?” continued 
Ruel, changing the subject. 

**T don’t know who could take it here.” 

“*T guess it will be all right. I'll put it under 
my pillow.” 

Ruel deposited his wallet in the place indi- 
cated, and got into bed. He was tired, and in 
a short time both he and Levi were sound 
asleep. Half an hour later uncle Nathan en- 
tered the room in his stocking-feet, and after 
fumbling over the garments of Loth the sleep- 
ers for some time, he retired as noiselessly 
as he had entered. 

What other events transpired in that cham- 
ber before the dawn of the day were known to 
no one in the house. 

At four o'clock Levi got up, dressed himself 
in his best clothes, and left the room without 
waking Ruel Belcher. 

When the guest rose, two hours later, his 
two hundred and fifty dollars was gone! 

{TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE ENCHANTRESS. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


GES on ages ago, before there were any 
schools where children could lcarn to read 

and write, or even any books to read from, a 
poor fisherman lived by the sea, not far from 
the foot of Mount Olympus. He lived very 
humbly, in a rude hut, and cooked his fish by 
the fire, and mended his net in the sun, as 
other poor fishermen did, and are accustomed 
to do to this day. But, unlike others, his 
thoughts did not always dwell upon his nets 
and fishes, but went soaring after higher things. 
He seemed to hear a voice within his breast 
saying continually, ‘Look up.” No doubt 
others heard this voice in their breasts, but did 
not heed it — Glaucus did, and he looked up to 
the bright sun, and the pale moon, and the twin- 
kling stars, and he often looked up to the sum- 
mit of Mount Olympus, where the silver clouds 
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hid from his eager eyes the ambrosial festival 
of the gods; where lovely Hebe dispensed, from 
golden chalice, the sparkling nectar, and Jove 
laid by his thunderbolts to eat and drink like a 
sensible king. The cyes of the poor fisherman 
turned thither with intensest longing to look 
beyond this veil of clouds, into the eternal mys- 
teries they concealed; and he sometimes half 
fancied he could hear the dulcet notes of Apol- 
lo’s lyre, mingling with the harmonies of the 
celestials. But no mortal could ever look ints 
the home of the gods; so Glaucus could only 
go to the springs of Helicon and drink of their 
magical waters, with the faint hope that they 
would give him immortality. Once, even, he 
attempted to mount the winged horse Pegasus, 
who was feeding by the springs; but the beau- 
tiful creature only shook his head and neighed, 
and soared into the air, where he soon disap 
peared behind the gates of clouds above Olym- 
pus. So Glaucus went back to his nets and 
fishes, and tried to be content; but who that 
had drunk of the waters of Helicon could ever 
be content with such lowly pursuits. 

Now, Minerva had seen him drinking at this 
fountain, and gazing hopelessly towards the 
seat of the gods; and she had compassion on 
him, for it was a strange sight to see a mortal 
so constantly gazing upwards: so she caused 
a magic plant to grow upon the spot where he 
drew out his net of fishes. Ashe laid the dy- 
ing fishes upon the ground, one and all began 
to revive, and, stranger still, moved directly 
towards the sea, where they swam off as briskly 
as if they had not been snared by the cunning 
fisherman. Glaucus was bewildered. He had 
surely never seen such a sight before. Of the 
thousands of fishes he had caught, none had 
ever shown such persistent. defiance as this; 
they always lay quietly on the. ground, after a 
few feeble efforts, and suffered themselves to 
be properly dressed, cooked, and eaten. But 
Glaucus was accustomed to reflect and reason, 
and he knew there must be a cause for this; so 
he looked carefully upon the ground, and soon 
espied the strange herb. 

‘¢It must be some magic flower,” he said: 
‘“‘ I will eat of it myself, and perhaps I shall be 
able to discover its virtues.” 

So he ate some of 
instantly.seized with a 
plunge into the sea. 

‘¢ But I shall die,” he thought, ‘‘ if I yield to 
this madness.” 

Finding, however, that he could no longet 
resist the impulse, he leaped from a high rock 
into the sea. But instead of meeting the sud- 
den death he had expected, he found himself 


plant, and he was 
rresistible desire to 
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in the midst of a large assemblage of sea-gods, 
nereids, mermen and mermaidens, who had 
come to receive him with rapturous greetings. 
They bore him away in a dark-green chariot 
flecked with sea-foam, and drawn by the swift- 
est of dolphins, to the palace of Neptune, where 
many strange incantations were performed over 
him; then the waters of a hundred swift rivers 
were poured over him, which washed away all 
that was mortal; and his legs became united 
and formed a scaly tail, his arms hecame fins, 
and his hair turned green and glossy, like that 
of Triton and Oceanus, and he became an hon- 
ored divinity of the ocean, second only to Nep- 
tune. He enjoyed this distinction greatly, but 
he did not forget to render an annual tribute to 
Minerva of all the treasures of the sea. 


Cratzis lived on the vine-clad shores of Italy, 
close by a river that ran into the sea. She had 
orange gardens, and vineyards that bore the 
choicest wines in Italy, of which she was very 
justly proud. But she was far prouder of her 
little brown-eyed daughter, Scylla, who was 
the most beautiful maiden in all the kingdom. 
Her lips were crimson as the passion-flower, 
her cheeks like the inner walls of the sea-shell; 
and her lithe limbs were rounded into a perfec- 
tion of beauty that mocked the sculptor’s art for 
ages. And better than all, she had a heart as 
pure and sweet as the angels. The fame of her 
loveliness spread throughout the land. 

But one thing grieved the heart of the gentle 
maiden. She had no sisters or young compan- 
ions to share her sports. She longed for a sis- 
ter to prattle with and gather shells on the 
sea-shore, or feast with her on the luscious 
fruits of her mother’s garden. She would 
often talk to some imaginary companion, and 
try to fancy she was not alone. One morning 
she was running hither and thither on the 
shore, picking up the finest pebbles, and turn- 
ing the pink and pearly sides of the shells to 
the sun, when she suddenly dropped her shells 
and pebbles, as if struck with a new thought, 
reached out her beautiful arms to the sea, and 
sang in a bird-like voice, — 


‘* Little mermaidens down in the sea, 
Hither, come hither, and play with me.” 


Three times she sang the same words, and 
then, on the summit of the large wave that 
tolled towards the beach, she saw three of the 
loveliest creatures her eyes ever beheld floating 
towards her, their white arms embracing each 
other, and their long golden locks floating out 
on the waves. You must fancy what your 
own surprise would be to see three little mer- 
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maids reclining on the crest of a wave, smiling 
sWeetly, and reaching their hands to you. 

Little Scylla had never seen a mermaid be- 
fore; or, if she had, she thought their white 
faces were only foam on the waves, and their 
shining hair but sunlight on the water. But 
her surprise soon melted into a glow of pleas- 
ure, and she begged the lovely visitors to come 
on shore and play with her. The fairest, whose 
name was Tritonia, — and who wore a necklace 
of pearls, because she was a princess, said, — 
‘We cannotcome on the shore, beautiful Scylla, 
for we have no legs to walk with, and should 
die; but to-morrow, if you will bring us three. 
grapes that grow on a dragon, we can come 
up the river to your mother’s garden and play 
with you, because you are the fairest and gen- 
tlest of maidens.” 

Scylla did not know what the mermaid meant 
by three grapes that grew on a dragon, and 
she went into her mother’s garden and searched 
all day, but could not find anything of the 
kind. The next morning she was up with the 
sun, and commenced her search. All day 
long she wandered up and down among the 
vines, till she was weeping with fatigue and de- 
spair, when, just as the sun was sinking into 
his gold and purple couch, she saw three large 
grapes, quite hidden by the foliage, lying on 
the right wing of arude stone dragon. Full of 
joy, she seized them and hastened to the shore; 
but no mermaids were to be seen. Then she 
sang the little song again, — 


‘‘ Little mermaidens under the sea, 
Hither, come hither, come hither to me,” — 


and immediately the three appeared far off, 


gliding gracefully towards her. She went into 
the surf as far as she dared, and Tritonia ap- 
proached and took the grapes, and the sea- 
nymphs instantly disappeared. 

On the next day, while Scylla was helping 
her mother gather the ripened grapes for the 
wine press, she thought she heard strains of 
exquisite melody issuing from the river. Has- 
tening thither, she found her new friends lean- 
ing upon a shelving rock, just under an over~ 
hanging grape-vine behind her mother’s dwell- 
ing. 

And now Scylla was never lonely again; for 
wheneyer she wanted playmates she had only 
to go to the rock and sing her little song, | 
and her friends would rise up out of the river, : 
or come floating like a fairy cloud up from the | 
sea. They brought her beautiful gifts from ‘ 
the treasures of the sea — pearls, and coral, and 
exquisite sea-mosses; and they would sing to 
her of the beautiful islands of the ocean, and 
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their horme amid the coral groves, until she 
could scarcely resist the desire to visit them, 
and go with the mermaids down to their ocean- 
palace. 

“OQ, mother Cratzis,” she would say, “ if 
I could but see those lovely green isles, and 
their rocks and caves, and look but once on 
the wonderful palace of the Enchantress!” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


THE GREAT STATESMAN AND I. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BESSIE LOVELL.” 


yo. I was six years old, I was a very 
bashful child. All alone in my room, 
I would sometimes be very brave, and work 
myself up to a point where I felt I could meet 
any pair of eyes that chose to look at me; but 
as quick as the trial came, my eyelids dropped 
over my eyes, and my eyes dropped over the 
apron I twisted with my fingers. 

My father was a political man, and he seemed 
obliged to have a great deal to do with the noise 
and bustle of the world. His political friends 
were always taking breakfast, or dinner, or tea 
with him, and some would stay all night; and 
now and then one would tarry with us two or 
three days when pressed by my father’s hospi- 


tality. Occasionally we would have no such 
company for several days, and then I had a 


great rejoicing over the clearing out. Nobody 
at home but father and mother and “brother 
Jim,” I felt as free as mountain air, and thought 
how delightful it would be to have our home 
to ourselves all the year round! 

One ‘evening, after a dreadful dinner-party, 
the house settled down into a delicious quiet- 
ness which I shall never forget. It was a chilly 
evening in September, and we had a bright fire, 
and the. blaze made the room inexpressibly 
cheerful, and the dog curled down by the grate, 
and I curled up in ‘brother Jim’s” lap, with 
the snug feeling that the company had gone, 
while the cat was purring on the rug, as if she, 
too, thought it was foolish and uncomfortable 
to have dinner-parties. 

You can’t hold that child and“ read too — 
can you?” said my mother. 

**O, yes,” was the reply. ‘‘‘ Brother Jim’ is 
a great brother. I can hold you, little doll, if 
you'll keep still.” ‘ 

I promised to be very quiet, and my. brother 
took up the political paper and began to read 
a political speech, several columns in length. 
I knew it would be rather tedious for me to sit 
and hear it; but I was unwilling to give up my 
place in ‘* brather Jim’s” lap ; so I schooled my- 
self into perfeat«quiet, and awaited the comple- 
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tion of the political speech. Column ty column 
it grew shorter, and when it was finished, 1 
clapped my hands, and said, — 
“O, I’m so glad! Now let’s have some fun.” 
“Don’t you know, sis,” said my brother, 
‘that the man who wrote this great, long,. dry 
story, that you don’t like, is coming here in a 


‘few days to rusticate for a week?” 


“** Rusticate!’ What does it mean to ‘rusti- 
cate’?” ITasked. ‘Does it mean to get rusty? 
There was a man here to tea the other day, 
and his coat looked so queer! and father said 
it was rusty; but I didn’t know that it got 
rusty at our house.” 

“Brother Jim” laughed, and hugged me, 
and called me-‘‘a dear little ignoramus;” and 
I began to cry, for I knew that “ ignoramus” 
meant something not very complimentary. 

‘‘ What! crying! Is it possible?” said my 
brother. ‘Why, I laughed and hugged you 
because I like you so well. I don’t think I 
could live without you; and I am sure I would 
rather play with you than read all the big 
speeches in the world. You know a great 
deal; but this time you didn’t quite hit it, and 
so I'll tell you what ‘rusticate’ means. It 
means, to go into the country and keep still 
and rest. Men do sometimes rusticate in rusty 
coats, to save their best ones; and that man 
who had on the ‘coat that looked so queer’ 
was rusticating at our house. Now, the man 
who wrote the long talk in this paper is com- 
ing next Tuesday to stay a week with us, and 
rusticate.” 

“T hope father won't ask him to stay so long, 
for it ll spoil all the fun. O dear! so many 
men all the time! I wonder father don't get 
tired of them.” 

“ But a great many of them, sis, are so good 
and pleasant we like to have them here.” 

*“T don’t think they’re ‘ good and pleasant.’ 
They hardly ever speak to me, or look at me.” 

‘Well, may be the man who wrote this long 
speech will look at you, and speak to you too, 
if you will let him. 

‘*T don’t believe he will. I don’t believe he'll 
even say to father, ‘Is that your little girl?’” 

“You are rather hard on the big men. Let’s 
wait till he comes, and see what he'll do,” said 
my brother. So I waited. I rather dreaded 
his coming, and yet I had a hope that the big 
man would turn out smaller and more suited 
to a child than big men generally are. 

The evening of his coming, the finishing 
touches were given to my fears, for I overheard 
my mother say that our expected guest was ‘‘a 
very great and wise statesman; ” and as I went 
to my little bed, I thought of the statesman I 
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must encounter next morning at the breakfast- 
table, and I determined if I ever grew up, and 
had a house of my own, I would never have 
any one there that I was afraid of. 

Morning came, and breakfast time, and, af- 
ter trying to brush my hair in a way that might 
possibly attract the attention even of a states- 
man, I stepped into the dining-room just 
as the knives.and forks were beginning their 
music. 

Not a look did I get from the statesman (I 
know why now, — it was because my cheeks 
were covered with crimson blushes) ; but, pret- 
ty soon, a bread pill came sailing over towards 
my plate. I looked at the statesman, and as I 
caught a pair of roguish eyes looking at me, 
my courage rose, and I said, — 

‘‘T know where that came from.” 

“You do?” he replied. ‘‘ You don’t think 
I did that — do you?” ; 

“Yes, sir, Ido. I saw you do it.” 

“Well, it’s always the way. I never do any- 
thing but some little girl, with her eyes open, 
catches me at it. Come, now, make a pill, and 
see if you can hit my nose with it.” 

I was full of wonder that a statesman would 
let any one, particularly me, take such liberties 
with him. ‘ Could he,” I thought, “‘ be the dég 
man he was said to be?” Yes; for he was well 
known through the length and breadth of the 
land as a great statesman. He staid a week 
in my father’s house; and what do you think, 
young reader, the great statesman did one day? 
Now, if you think it’s too small a thing for a 
big man to do, you must remember that a dig 
man is just the man who can do little things 
without hurting his dignity. 

Well, this is what he did. I was alone with 
him one afternoon, and he asked me if I didn’t 
want to ride horseback; and the first thing I 
knew, the statesman was turned into a quad- 
ruped, with a cushion on his back for a side- 
saddle, and I was riding around the room at a 
fiery rate. I was delighted, for I had actually 
got the upper hand of a statesman! 

This was the last of my fears. Since then I 
have met big-men fearlessly, and I have never 
forgotten the lesson the great statesman taught 
me,—that greatness is of the heart and the 
head, and not that outside dignity in which 
small men and women wrap themselves. 

The boy who is looking for greatness to any- 
thing but a head large with knowledge, and a 
heart warm with love, will never make a great 
man, and will never resemble my great states- 
man, who offered his nose as a target for 


my bread pills, and himself as a horse at my 
service. 





= 














OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 





; MODESTY. 
aged never forgives men and women 


for thinking more highly of themselves 
than they ought to think. People who over- 
estimate themselves are self-sufficient, exact- 
ing, and disagreeable; and those who are 
compelled to associate with such, ridicule and 
despise them. 

In juvenile society the same law is recog- 
nized; and boys and girls who think too much 
of ‘“‘number one” are disliked, if not hated. 
They believe they are the “ biggest toads in 
the puddle,” and accordingly demand the hom- 
age of those whom they regard as the little 
toads. They want the best seats in the room, 
the best places in the game; and they make 
themselves exceedingly disagreeable. 

Pride is one thing; vanity is quite a differ- 
ent thing. True pride brings self-respect — 
that feeling which will not permit a boy or 
girl to do a mean or a wicked act. Vanity 
brings self-sufficiency — that feeling which 
leads old and young to think others ought 
to bow down to them; which is impatient 
even under merited rebuke. Without pride 
no one can be respected; and it is too noble 
a quality to consort with vanity. 

Modesty among young ladies and gentlemen 
is as highly appreciated as among their elders ; 
and a young person who ventures to think he 
is a little better than his associates, can hardly 
help carrying the thought into his actions. 


Tue Press. — We are under great obliga- 
tions to the press for many kind notices of our 
new enterprise; and we are grateful for the 
cordial welcome which has been .extended to 
us by the ‘‘ knights of the quill” in all parts 
of our country. 

Each number of ‘‘Our Boys AND GIRLS” 
is copyrighted; but editors are at liberty to 
use such short articles as they desire, by giv- 
ing proper credit. The Liberal Christian, in 
a very liberal manner, copied Mrs. Howe’s 
poem from our first number; and in a very 
Christian manner neglected to give credit. 
Not content with stealing the poem, this pa- 
per indulges in some ill-natured flings at the 
Editor and the Magazine; but we expect to 
survive. 
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SOHOOL-BOYS’ LETTERS. 


EVYLYN’S REPLY. 
PopLars, November 3, 1866, 

Y pear Cuartey: Being shut in this noon 
for ten bad marks, false quantity in Ovid, 
putting a pin on a boy’s bench, skylarking in the 
school-room, and sundry little misdemeanors, I 
seize this occasion to reply to your most wel- 
come letter. You are a lucky dog. I have 
nothing but the old two-dollar skates, without 
screws in the heels, and the straps worn so 
thin that they almost cut my toes off. My 
spend:ng money, if saved, would have got me 
a pair cf the real Chicopees; but as I cannot 
hoard, it has all gone in ginger pop, molasses 
candy, and such stuff. I have, however, writ- 
ten a begging letter to my guardian, describing 
our great expenses, owing to the high price of 
gold, and the cost of living, as gingerbread 
cakes are diminished in size at least one third, 

and even pop-corn is fabulously dear. 

I administered a rebuke the other day to 
Black Peter, who gets most of our ready 
change, when he came around with his tempt- 
ing crullers, apple pies, Newtown Pippins, gold- 
en Bell Flowers, and pears which he calls 
Blemished Beauties (Flemish Beauty, he prob- 
ably meant), for which last he demanded the 
exorbitant price of ten cents apiece. The fact 
is, the war has given all those who have any- 
thing to sell an excuse and apology for goug- 
ing, exacting, and demanding boldly, and this 
habit grows on them. 

If the money for the skates don’t come from 
guardian, as he is-a little tight, I will “stick 
out my tongue, and try,” and write one of my 
best letters to grandpa; that will fetch it, for 
your talk about those patent skates fairly made 
my mouth water. Well, as you say, you are 
twelve; I am thirteen (my birthday passed by 
without any party), and we ought to be manly. 
As to college, or a profession, I have scarcely 
yet thought of it; but if any more war clouds 
come up, I should be under the Starry Flag, 
without waiting to be older. I have read a 
book called “Patriot Boys.” How I envied 
them! 

I will now give you my candid opinion about 
flogging in schools, and whether it ought to be 
abolished. In heart I should be with you on 
the affirmative, because, as a general thing, it 
is beastly and degrading; but if I were at 
Hill-top, just for the sake of argument, I 
should go against you. I should take you 
up at the start, and should say, — 

“Mr. President: The gentleman professes 
to be wise above what is written. It is not 





right to fritter away the meaning of Scripture; 
to transform, as he has done, the prickly rod, 
which it hangs over transgressors, to the rod 
of Aaron, which blossomed. Discipline must 
be maintained. If kind words will not do, 
then, as the old man said to the boy in the ap- 
ple tree, ‘we must try what virtue there is in 
stones.” My opponent has chosen to be face- 
tious. Because a pig has no sense, that is no 
reason why a vicious fellow may not be driven 
along, if need be, by a good whacking. ‘Tears, 
and smiles, and frowns may impresss the ten- 
der-hearted, but for a striking argument give 
me birch.” 

I should then go on to show the neces- 
sity of the rod in mixed juvenile societies, 
and from its being found in the hands of 
schoolmasters in all ages. By the time I got 
through I should hope to convince every one 
but myself that flogging is allowable, and to 
get a decision from your judges in favor of 
the negative. We have no debating club in 
our school. It is as much as we can do to get 
our lessons; for if there is not much beating, 
there is too much cramming. If I am ambi- 


tious about anything, it is to write a plain, 
pointed, andelegant style. Gussy Sands won a 
prize to-day for a poem. It began this way: — 


** How pleasant are the charms of love, 
Unable to be told.” 


The teacher said, smiling, that none but a boy 
would have used the word “unable” in that 
way in a poem; but it was a great beauty, and 
he presented Gus with a splendid edition of 
Gray. I have never seen a little fellow more 
happy. I have also received a copy of Blair’s 
Lectures abridged, for what the teacher was 
pleased to call a “‘very graphic description” 
of the Olympic games. Let us exchange views 
frequently. 

Your sincere friend and former classmate, 

EDWARD EvyLyn. 
—__————__—_ 

Tue Macic Brrp.—An ingenious artificer 
at Geneva, in the mountains of Switzerland, 
has recently written his name high on the roll 
of great mechanics. He did so by constructing 
a jewel called the ‘“‘ Magic Bird.” It is not 
larger than a common tobacco-box. By touch- 
ing a spring the golden lid flies open, a tiny 
little bird darts forth, sings a beautiful song, 
and flies back again into its golden nest. This 
wonderful jewel, which a man can carry in his 
vest pocket, costs the neat little sum of $1000. 
Only two of them have ever been made. 

—— Sorrow shows truth, as the night 
brings out stars. ; 
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— A LovtsviILLe boot-black has sued a 
merchant there to recover ten cents on a “ Pol- 
ish you up, sir?” Defendant insisted ‘his heels 
were not shined up.” Judgment for boy, ten 
cents; court charges, $3.50. 

— May not a bird that sleeps upon the 
wing be said to occupy a feather bed? 

— IF you would enjoy your meals, be 
good-natured. An angry person can’t tell 
whether he is eating boiled cabbage or stewed 
umbrellas. 

—— MEN are like wagons: they rattle most 
when there’s nothing in them. 

—— In Paris there is one dog to every forty 
persons. 

Josu Briuincs says there is nothing 
more touching in this life than to see a poor 
but virtuous young man struggling with a 
mustache. 

“A cheerful spirit gets on quick; 
A grumbler in the mud will stick.” 


—— Ecypt last year produced a cotton crop 
estimated at one hundred million dollars. 

—— A Down-EAsT paper has the following 
local notice: ‘*A child was run over by a 
wagon three years old and cross-eyed with 
pantaloons on which never spoke afterwards.” 

—— THERE is no better looking-glass ‘than 
a true friend. 

—— Why is a chicken-pie like a gunsmith’s 
shop? Because it contains fowl-in-pieces. 

I1 is said that the revenue of the Eng- 
lish Established Church amounts annually to 
no less a sum than $300,000,000. 


—— THE man who wrestled with adversity 
wore out his silk stockings and got worsted. 

—— WISscONSIN sold over three million dol- 
lars’ worth of butter last year. 


—— Aw Irishman, who was engaged to cut 
ice, when handed a cross-cut saw with which 
to commence operations, pulled out a copper, 
and turning to his comrade, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, 
Pat—fair play! head or tail, who goes below ?” 


-——— Wuaicu is the strongest day of the seven? 
Sunday, because the others are week (weak) 
days. 

— Lasor in Switzerland is worth from 
ten to twenty cents a day. The women do as 
much farm labor as the men. 

—— ‘‘WHoSE son are you, my little boy?” 


“T ain’t nobody’s son; I’m Mr. Thompson’s 
nephew, sir.” 





“A POOR RULE THAT WILL NOT WORK 
BOTH WAYS.” 


BY SIBYL HAYDEN. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. SHREWD, a Farmer and 
Fruitist. Mr. Testy, his neighbor, of simé- 
lar pursuits. 


Mr. Shr. Good morning, Mr. Testy. 

Mr. T. How are you, Mr. Shrewd? 

Mr. S. (Taking him by the button-hole.) 1 
have been wanting to see you, sir, to talk a 
little matter over. 

Mr. T. Yes, sir, yes. 
minutes just now. 

Mr. S. I want you to suppose a case — only 
suppose, you know, for the sake of argument. 

Mr. T. Well, Mr. Shrewd, what is it? 

Mr. S. Suppose that your son had broken 
into my garden and robbed my orchard of all 
the choicest fruit, what should you say to 
that ? 

Mr. T. (In great wrath.) Say to that, sir? 
Say to that?) Why, nothing at all, nothing at 
all, but that you are a great fool to believe it. 

Mr. S. (Calmly.) O, of course; we are only 
supposing, you know—only supposing. But 
suppose that there were plenty of witnesses 
who saw it done—what then? 

Mr. T. (Walking up and down rapidly.) 
What if there were? What if he did do it? 
He is only a boy. It was all in sport. 

Mr. S. Rather serious sport for me. 

Mr. T. Nonsense, sir; nonsense! 
the value of a few pears? 

Mr. S. My pears are of great value to me. 
Do you not think that any one deserves to be 
brought before the justice for such a robbery? 

Mr. T. Good heavens! Did I ever hear 
of anything so preposterous! Such a lad! 
Brought before a justice! What are you 
thinking of ? It might ruin him for life! A 
mere boy! What a hard-hearted wretch you 
must be! My little Ned! A child of twelve! 

Mr. S. But, sir, consider. He has destroyed 
my property toa great extent. Ought he not 
to be punished? 

Mr. T. Punished? Yes. — Perhaps ——I 
don’t know. He was in fun, I dare say. But 
brought before a justice! Upon my. word, 
neighbor, I would not have believed you were 
so cruel. 

Mr. S. Cruel?. How amI cruel? You know 
this is a supposed case. 

Mr. T. (Calming down.) O, ah, yes. Sup- 
posed! So it is. Well, I am glad of it; for, 


I am at liberty a few 


What is 
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upon my word (wiping his brow), if I get into 
such a heat just imagining it, what should I 
say if I thought you could really mean such a 
thing as bringing my lad before a justice! 

Mr. S. Well, I am very glad to get your 
opinion of the matter, for now I am going to 
tell you the real facts of the case. 

Mr. T. That is right. I kvew my boy was 
no thief; no one should ever convince me 
of it. 

Mr. S. Tam very sorry to say that my boy 
is. I might as well give it the right name. 
Though, as you remarked just now, he was 
only in fun. He did not ea# a single pear, 
but just took them for the frolic of the thing. 

Mr. T. Ah, well, well; boys will be boys. 
I would not make too serious a matter of it. 

Mr. S. I shall be very glad if you will not 
make too serious a matter of it; for the fact 
is, that it was your fruit that he took. 

Mr. T. (Starting.) My fruit! You do not 
mean that he has been robbing my orchard! 

Mr. S. Tam sorry to say it is true. 

Mr. T. (Stamping his feet.) The little ras- 
cal! the scapegrace! the little gallows-bird:! 
I will have the law of him! 

Mr. S. But consider, sir, how young he is. 
Such a little fellow — only ten years old! 

Mr. T. (Scowling.) What do I care for 
that! If he is old enough to do such a thing, 
he is old enough to be punished for it. Hang- 
ing is too good for him! 

Mr. S. I never heard anything so prepos- 
terous in my life! What are you thinking of ? 
You might ruin him for life! What a hard- 
hearted wretch you must be! I could not be- 
lieve you would be so cruel! 

Mr. T. Hey? What — ah—yes—. Why, 
sir, you are throwing my own words at me, 
I do believe. 

Mr. S. 1 am astonished, Mr. Testy, at such 
a sudden change of opinion. A few minutes 
ago you were all leniency for a youthful fol- 
ly; now you consider it a crime of the deep- 
est dye. It makes some difference from what 
point of view we look at these matters. 

Mr. T. I confess, I confess! I have been 
inconsistent. But O, my pears! My Duch- 
ess d’Angoulémes! My Seckels! My Beurré 
Boscs! My Bartletts! 

Mr. S. And I say, O, my son! my Frank! 
I have punished him properly, I think; and I 
believe him to be sorry for his fault. But I 
did dread, neighbor, that he should be dis- 
graced before the world. And so I tried this 
little experiment, to see what your real senti- 
ments were, for “it is a poor rule that will not 


TRE ORATOR. 











work both ways.” a 


Directions, — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE DEATH OF LINCOLN. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


RESIDENT LINCOLN’S was a 

great LIFE; but his *DEATH was 
greater still— the ‘GREATEST, per- 
haps, that has moved the world for a 
THOUSAND YEARS. When he stood 
with his tender "arms around the 
™NortTH and ‘Soutu, holding them 
to his HEART, that both might soften 
theirs at his spirit, his **L1Fe’s work 
* was *ponE. Then began * the sub- 
lime MIssION * of his ‘pEATH. While 
those sunken *EeyEs * were shining 
with the gladness of his soul at the 
GLIMPSE given him, as to Moses on 
Pisgah’s top, of the ®*CANAAN side 
of his country’s “FUTURE, in a mo- 
ment their light was **QUENCHED * 
4FOREVER * on earth. An *tassAssIN 
pierced his brain as with a bolt of 
31IGHTNING, and he “FELL; and 
4GREAT * was the FALL of that single 
man. With him fell a *MILLIon * EN- 
EMIES of his cause and country, at 
‘HOME and *aBROAD. If the ‘LAsT 
act of his ‘LIFE was to close the rift 
in a “CONTINENT, the *trirsT act of 
his *tpEATH * was to close the chasm 
between two °HEMISPHERES. Never 
before was *ENGLAND * brought so 
close to HIS country. In the great 
overflow of her sympathy, the moth- 
er country was 'FLOODED, and tided 
towards her first-born *pAUGHTER, 
WEEPING at the bier of the great 
departed; and she bent over the 


? mourner with words of *TENDER * 


CONDOLENCE. *tBrioop is thicker 
than *wATER; and the latent instincts 
of NATURE came forth in generous 
SPEECH and SENTIMENT towards a 


‘sorrowing nation. In that overflow 


of fellow-feeling, the sympathy with 
the *SoutH and its unrighteous 
6CAUSE * was ‘tDROWNED * or **BURNED 
uP by a spirit of indignation at ‘‘ the 
4TAKING OFF,” which seemed to **con- 
SUME * at a breath * the 7anrmus that 
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had sided with secession. There was *LIGHT 
as well as 'HEAT to that fire; and in the light 
&tpHOUSANDS of southern sympathizers saw in 
a *tpIFFERENT aspect the ‘cause * they had 
upheld. 


NUTORAOKER. JOE. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


UF on the very topmost shelf 
Of Susie’s doll-house, a brown, peaked elf, 
Sits Nutcracker Joe; 
And I very well know 
He watches what’s going on below. 


When all the dolls are taking their tea, 
He peérs through a chink above to see; 
And then, ‘‘So ho!” 
Says Nutcracker Joe; 
‘“‘They’re having pretty good times below. 


‘“‘They’ve got a table and curtains there, 
And every doll a separate chair; 
They’re eating pies, too, I declare! 
But then I know,” 
Says Nutcracker Joe, 
“Their pies and cakes are nothing but 
dough.” 


When the dolls went up stairs all in a row, 
And their heads were bobbing to and fro, 
Then, ‘* Ho, ho, ho!” 
Laughed Nutcracker Joe, 
“If I only had something up here to throw!” 


When the dolls went riding he looked to see 
The wheels turn round full merrily ; 
And, “‘ See them go!” 
Grinned Nutcracker Joe: 
‘“‘Did ever poor dolls get tilted so?” 


Nutcracker Joe was ugly and brown; 
The dolls were white, from sole to crown; 
So Susie said he shouldn’t come down. 
“‘ Well, it’s better so,” 
Said Nutcracker Joe; 
“Pm higher up in the world, you know.” 


Nutcracker Joe is cheerful and bright, 
Though he stays alone all day and night. 
Often below 
You hear, “‘So ho! 
I've a whole room to myself, you know!” 


Nutcracker Joe doesn’t dance and sing; 
His legs and arms are too ‘stiff to fling; : 
But he looks at the best of everything. 
And if all did so, 
Like Nutcracker Joe, 
The world would be happier far, I know. 








SKATING IN BROOKLYN. 


A* the Capitoline Pond, in Brooklyn, which 
is enclosed and has an entrance gate, the 


‘prices for season tickets are four dollars for 


gentlemen, two dollars for boys under four- 
teen, and one dollar and fifty cents for ladies 
and girls. 

One day and evening are reserved for a spe- 
cial purpose, on which all admitted are charged 
fifty cents. A season ticket cannot be used by 
any other than the person to whom it is issued. 
The rules and regulations are necessarily very 
stringent. We condense some of them from 
the ‘‘ New York Leader,” which is authority in 
all out-door sports. 

Persons are requested not to stand upon or 
near the platforms. . Persons without skates 
are requested to remain upon the embankment 
provided for spectators. Gentlemen will not 
throw sticks, paper, pieces of cigars, &c., upon 
the ice. No sleds or skating chairs are allowed 
upon the lake. All kinds of games or racing 
are forbidden. Disorderly conduct reported at 
the office will receive immediate attention, and 
cause the expulsion of the offender. The pro- 
prietors reserve the right to claim the return 
of any subscriber’s ticket on refunding the 
money. No intoxicating liquor sold or allowed 
to be drank upon the premises. The second 
story of the buildings is for the accommodation 
of ladies, and positively no smoking allowed. 
No skating is allowed after eleven o’clock, P. M. 
Whenever the ball and flag are down, and the 
bell is rung, every person is expected to leave 
the ice without further notice. 


—_——_—_——_—_—__——_ 


THe ConyurErR’s BALL. — Take a ball in 
each hand, and stretching your hands as far 
apart as you can, say that you can bring both 
balls into either hand without bringing your 
hands together. You then accomplish the feat 
by simply laying the ball in the one hand on 
the mantel-piece or table, and then turning 
yourself half round, taking it up with the 
other hand. 

— Tuey have masquerades on the ice in 
New York. 
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T is quite evident that a man who falls into 

the river in Paris should be sent to the lu- 
natic asylum. 

Perhaps he can’t help it, Mr. Editor. 

But he is certainly insane (in Seine). They 
say Napoleon III. is sick; but he is not so 
badly off as the chief city of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Why so? 

Because that is a man iller (Manila). Per- 
haps Napoleon, however, will do as he did 
by France before he became president. 

How was that? 

He got “‘ over it.”. Now, what insect is like 
the next thing in order on this page? 

It must be the ant, sir (answer). 


ANSWERS. 
. It goes by the sound. 
. The spoon goes into it. 
. They always have a Sandwich. 
. It has a can a day (Canada). 
. It goes by Wheeling. 
. The waterfall is there. 
. Montenegro. 42. Hayti. 
. Deified. 44. Warsaw. 
45. Millions for defence, but not one cent for 
tribute. PINCKNEY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


46. 


If you are not tired of them, we will ask you 
a few more 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
48. Why is the north-west point of Sumatra 
like a person with the headache? 
49. Why is the river Lee, in Ireland, like a 
corkscrew? 
so.. Why is the map of Afghanistan like the 
bottom of the Atlantic Ocean? 





51. Why is a person going from Durham to 
York, in England, like a careful penman? 

J. F. P.’s enigma is too “near home.” — IT. 
G. H.’s geographical rebus contains a map of a 
cape for that word, to which we object. — Willy 
Wisp sends us several rebuses, for which we 
are greatly obliged to him, and some of them 
shall be sent to the engraver. — Rip Van Win- 
kle asks how to write a rebus. Some draw the 
pictures ; others merely mention the objects, as, 
(awl) T (hat) G (litter) (a little girl) (knot) (a 
ten-dollar gold piece). ‘‘ All that glitters is not 
gold.” Now see if you can write a description 
of the following 


We hope our young friends are never cruel 
to animals, but they may indulge in a little 


VERBAL CRUELTY. 

53. Remove my eyes, and I am vocal. 

54. Remove my eyes, and I am a symbol. 

55. Remove my eyes, and I am a martyr, as 
any one would be. 

56. Remove my eyes, andI am a great gun. 

57. Remove my eyes, and I am what your 
dog lies on. 

58. Put out my eyes, and I am but a dot. 

59. I have but one eye; put that out, and I 
am a dear. 

60. Put out my one eye, and I am a member 
of the British legislature. 

ENIGMA. 

61. It is composed of 20 letters. 

The 4, 11, 13, 7, 12 is what birds have. 

The.2, 14, 17, 18, 3 is a small animal. 

The 8, 1, 10 is a domestic animal. 

The 15, 9, 5, 6 is a name given to the ocean. 

The 20, 16, 19 is the spawn of fishes. 

The whole is a Spanish proverb. 

Why is one of our readers, at this point, un- 
like the letter s? Because one sees the end, 
and the other ends the seas. 





